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Fditorial Buzzings. 


This World is full of beauty, 
Like other worlds above ; 

Andif man but did his duty, 

It might be full of love. 








Lord Brougham estimated that a bee 
can fly over-90 miles an hour, or 1% 
miles in a minute. 








The Honey Markets are bare, and if 
the honey crop of 1891 is a large one, 
there could not be a better prospect for 
a ready sale. 


———_———__>—_2<>on@ ——— — 
Startling and life-like pictures of the 
shooting of the Italian assassins in New 
Orleans, are printed in Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, of last week. 


—_ 





The Soiled Globe Bee-Veils are now 
all sold, and no more orders can be 
received for them. We have plenty of 
the perfect ones, and can fill orders by 





return mail. 


So Far, reports show that the bees 
have generally wintered well—but the 
trying weather is yet to come, in all f 
probability. The present indications 
are that this year will record a good 
crop of honey. We have had two years 
of failure in that line, and a third would Pr 
be almost an impossibility—so far as all 
precedents are concerned. We hope for 
a ‘* boomer !” 








——_ 





Beeswax is getting scarcer, and those 
having any on hand should send it to 
market at once. A large quantity will 
be needed for making comb foundation 
within the next few weeks. If all the 
beeswax now in the hands of the bee- 
keepers is sold at once, it may prevent a 
rise in the price of comb foundation. 











‘* Education at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College: its scope, its method, and 
its results; by President O. Clute.” This 
is the title of a pamphlet of 14 pages, 
issuec by the College. It is very inter- 
esting, and shows a healthy growth of 
the College during the 33 years of its 
existence. 










———__—_—____—_ 


A Sneak-Thief is often discovered by 
his sneaking actions—so you can easily 
recognize a by its quick 
motions and sneaking ways. In times 
of scarcity of honey, if tempted by ex- 
sweets, any 






robber bee 






posed bees may become 





robbers. 
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Remember the sad experience of last 
season! Every one should order all the 
for the Apiary at 
once, and avoid ‘‘the rush.” The delays 
and annoyances of last year should teach . 
a valuable lesson in this line. 





Supplies necessary 









$$. << 


The Scarcity of may 
cause an advance in the price of comb 
foundation, as it 
years, in early Spring. 
who intend 





beeswax soon 





for several 
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buying foundation, to do so 
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soon, may save them some money. 
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Sex Determined by Nutrition. — 
In a weekly magazine entitled ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge,” published by John B. Alden, of 
Chicago, we find the following under the 
above heading, in the number for last 
week. As it is very interesting, we 
present it to our readers: 


In a work on the Evolution of Sex, 
Prof. Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur 
Thompson bring together a great num- 
ber of observations tending to prove that 
nutrition is ‘‘one of the most important 
factors in determining sex.” They cite 
the observations of Yung (Influence des 
Milieux Physiques sur les Etres Vivants) 
on tadpoles. 


Tadpoles, according to Yung, pass 
through an hermaphrodite stage, but 
under ordinary conditions they ‘develop 
into males and females in the proportion 
of 57 females to 43 males on the aver- 
age. In 8 cases of a number of tadpoles 
living under natural conditions, the pro- 
portions of females and males were 54 
to 46, 61 to 39, and 56 to 44, respect- 
ively. 

With 3 broods of tadpoles kept in 
conditions in varying degrees favorable 
to nutrition, Yung obtained these strik- 
ing results: in the first brood, fed with 
beef, he raised the percentage to 78; in 
the second brood, fed with fish, the per- 
centage rose to 81; and in the third, 
which was fed on the specially nutritious 
flesh of frogs, it rose to Y2. 

The development of the queen-bee— 
mother of a new generation—from a 
larva in all respects the same as the 
larva of the infertile worker, is a ques- 
tion of diet. The queen larva gets a 
quantity of fatty material double that 
given to larve destined to be workers. 

The case is similar, yet different, with 
bumble-bees. Eimer (Entstehung der 
Arten) has observed that, among bum- 
ble-bees, the first brood, hatched in early 
Spring, get scant nourisement: they 
develop into small females, workers in a 
sense, yet fertile, though their progeny 
are drones only. 

When the season is more advanced, a 
second brood is produced by the queen: 
these obtain more abundant food, and 
develop into larger females; but their 
progeny also are drones, with an occa- 
sional female. Finally, the future queens 
are born. 

A similar lesson is taught by Von 
Siebold’s observations of Nematus ven- 
tricosus, a species of wasp. In N. ven- 
tricosus, the fertilized ova, unlike those 
of the hive-bee, develop into males as 





well as females; while the partheno- 
genetic or unfertilized ova may produce 
females in a small percentage. From 
Spring onward, as warmth and food both 
increased, Von Siebold estimated the 
percentages of males and females in 
broods of larve reared from fertilized 
ova. The rising ratio of females is re- 
markable—viz., June 15 it was 14; 
July (early) 77, (late) 269; August 
(early) 340, (late) 500. The effect of 
lower temperature and reduced food- 
supply is seen in September, when the 
number of males is equal to that of 
females. 





- 


~ Our Readers are found inevery State, 
Territory and Province in North Amer- 
ica, as well as in Europe and Australia. 
Hence, we are not surprised to have 
friend Roese send us an item about his 
correspondents embracing the Conti- 
nent, and saying they obtained his 
address from the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL. Messrs. Thurber & Co., wholesale 
grocers, of New York, wrote us, some- 
time since, that they received an order 
from Africa, and the party sending it 
said that he got their address from our 
BEE JOURNAL. Friend Roese says: 


It must have many readers, for from 
Maine to California I receive letters from 
German bee-keepers, and others, asking 
for sample copies of the Leipziger 
Bienen-Zeitung, stating they saw the 
advertisement in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. But you do not boast of the 
number of your subscribers like some, 
but move on quietly, letting the oldest 
and ablest bee-periodical in America 
speak for itself. It does speak, too, and 
finds its way to every nook and corner ; 
and many of its interesting articles find 
their way by translation to the Teutonic 
brotherhood across the waters. 

STEPHEN ROESE. 





Honey Remedy for Sore Throat. 


The following recipe should be used as 
a gargle: 


Amm. tinct. guaiac.............. 4 drachms. 
Comp. tinct. cinchone# .......... 4 # 
kk Peer 2 = 
Extracted honey ................ 4 * 
OE ED 5 5.65.00 bapvicsticosned q. 8. 

WOE wh vind pense choo ceane eueed 2% ounces. 


Also swallow a tea-spoonful each alter- 
nate hour.—Medical Brief. 
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The Many Friends of Mr. F. H. Mac- 
pherson, Associate Editor of the Cana- 
dian Bee Journal, will be pained to learn 
that the accident mentioned on page 
343, is of a more serious nature than 
was at first supposed. The following 
from our Canadian contemporary, will 
explain the accident and its result so far: 


The last issue of the Canadian Bee 
Journal contained a short paragraph to 
the effect that Mr. Macpherson had met 
with an accident through slipping on the 
ice. At the time, we thought that the 
result of the injury was of a temporary 
nature only, but it has turned out that 
the fall was more serious than had been 
supposed. 

He was coming out of a house one 
evening about 7 o’clock; the ground was 
covered with a thin film of snow, which 
prevented him from noticing that there 
was a thin sheet of ice directly at the 
bottom of the steps. Consequently, the 
moment he stepped on the ice, both feet 
slipped from under him, and he fell, 
striking the back of his head on the 
edge of a board of the steps. He was 
taken home and the doctor called in, 
when it was found that he had sustained 
avery severe concussion of the brain. 
He was delirious all the first night, and 
the greater part of the next day. He 
has since been recovering so slowly that 
the doctor has ordered him away for a 
time, that he may secure rest for the 
brain. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL sympa- 
thizes with friend Macpherson, and 
hopes that the needed rest for the brain, 
and complete restoration to health will 
result from the ‘‘ enforced rest.” 


The Sixth new bee-periodical has just 
made its appearance. It is a good-look- 
ing and healthy-appearing youngster. It 
contains 16 pages and a cover, and is 
published monthly, at 50 cents a year, 
at Unionville, Mo. Its name is the Mis- 
sourt Bee-Keeper, edited by E. F. Quigley. 








eoewcwe 


Dewey’s ‘‘ Peet” Queen-Cage is sent 
toour Museum. It is a shipping and 
introducing cage, and is made after the 
Peet pattern. Full printed instructions 
accompany each cage. 
Westfield, Mass. 


It comes from 





Father Langstroth writes us the 
following letter, which conveys the sad 
intelligence of the death of his son-in- 
law. Itcame after the forms of this 
JOURNAL were all ready for the press, 
but we open them to give the latest news 
from our aged but faithful friend, even 
though itis sad news. The Bee Jour- 
NAL Offers its condolence. Here is the 
letter : 

Dayton, 0., March 22, 1891. 

My son-in-law, Hugh C. Cowan, left 
us this Sabbath morning for the better 
world. His health gave way more than 
a year ago, and for the last few months 
he has been confined to the house. His 
disease was consumption. 

He died in the blessed expectation 
that when absent from the body, he 
would be present with the Lord. 

Yours affectionately, 
L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





‘*Bee-Keeping for Women,” is the 
title of two articles in the Ladies Home 
Journal for April. The first is ‘‘from a 
woman’s standpoint,” and is written by 
Julia Allyn; the second is *‘ from a man’s 
standpoint,” and is from the prolific pen 
of Dr. C. C. Miller. Such articles in a 
periodical for the home and family, do 
considerable good, by informing the gen- 
eral public about bees and honey. 





—- 


Catalogues and Price-Lists for 1891 
have been received from 


Dr. G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, 
0.—30 pages—Hives, Queens, and Bee 
Keepers’ Supplies. 

W. Hood, Spring Green, Wis.—4 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, O0.—352 
pages—Honey and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies. 

F. H. and E. H. Dewey, Westfield, 
Mass.—16 pages—lItalian Queens and 
Cages. 

J. M. Young, Plattsmouth, Nebr.—4 
pages—Italian Bees. 

W. C. Frazier, Atlantic, lowa—1 page 
—Italian Bees. 

Fred Rossow, Dundee, Ills.—1 page— 
Bee-Hive Supplies. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky.—4 pages— 
Italian Bees. 

Gillett & Horsford, Southwick, Mass. 
—36 pages—Nursery Stock. 
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RING, HAPPY BELLS. 





Ring, happy bells of Easter time ! 

The world is glad to hear your chime ; 

Across wide fields of melting snow 

The winds of Summer softly blow, 

And birds and streams repeat the chime 
Of Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time ! 
I'he world takes up your chant sublime : 
“The Lordis risen?” The night of fear 
Has passed away, and heaven draws near ; 
We breathe the air of that blest clime, 

At Easter time. 


Ring, happy bells of Easter time ! 

Our happy hearts give back your chime ! 
The Lord is risen! We die no more ! 

He opens wide the heavenly door ; 

He meets us, while to Him we.climb, 


At Easter time. 
— Lucy LARCOM. 





(lueries and Replies. 


SNA SRA ENF IN GF SAN ESF ENF S TISAI NAIM NA 


Extracted-Honey and Beeswax. 


Query 758.—In producing extracted- 
noney with old combs, do not the bees 
secrete more wax than they can use with 
profit? In other words, is not some of 
the wax wasted ?—New Jersey. 


I think not.—G. L. TINKER. 
I do not believe it.—EuGENE SECOR. 


I do not think that they do.—J. P. H. 
BRowN. 





Perhaps—to a limited extent.—Mnrs. 
L.. HARRISON. 


I have seen no evidence that they do. 
—R. L. TAYLor. 


I have never observed that wax was 
secreted beyond the wants of the colony. 
—M. MAHIN. 


I am not troubled in that way, and 
have no wax wasted in using old combs. 
—H. D. Curtine. 


This is a mooted question. I will ven- 
ture this answer: None of consequence. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Possibly ; but the gain in honey will 
be so much greater, that it is better to 
use them.—J. E. Ponp. 


I do not think so. I believe this waste 
of wax imaginary. Bees secrete wax 
when they need it.—A. J. Cook. 








That question is in dispute, and just at 
present the ‘* Nos ” seem to have the best 
end of the discussion.—JAmEs HEDDON. 


We think that there is no waste. Some- 
times our bees produce more than a 
pound of wax per hive to cap the honey 
to be extracted.—DADANT & Son. 


My bees do not secrete wax unless 
they need it. The ideathat bees have to 
make wax, whether they want to or not, 
is a humbug, I believe.—A. B. Mason. 


Ido not know. Some say they do, 
but I doubt if muchis wasted in that 
way. If itis, I think you will find the 
scales lying at. the entrance.—C. C.. 
MiLtrr. 


I think so, and for this reason I allow 
thé bees to build some comb, enough to 
keep the nuntber good, atleast; for some 
of our combs are apt to get injured and 
become poor each year.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


I think not. The bees seem to have 
the power to produce wax only when 
actually needed. If this was not so, why 
do bees not continue to build comb dur- 
ing warm weather after the honey flow 
is over.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


I have reasons to believe that bees 
secrete wax involuntarily when gather- 
ing honey, but in my opinion the loss on 
that account is a mere imaginary 
deduction. The proof of the pudding is 
said to be in theeating. If you will give 
one colony of bees a good set of drawn- 
combs, to be filled for the extractor, and 
give just as good a colony a set of empty 
frames with starters only, for the same 
purpose, at the beginning of the honey 
flow, if you do not find out which side of 
your bread the butter is on—and the 
honey, too—your case will differ widely 
from all my past experience.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


As bees only produce wax when needed, 
the chance for waste is infinitesmally 
smal].—Tur Eprror. 


It Pays to Use Comb Foundation. 


Always use comb foundation; itis a 
great saving to the bees, and insures 
perfectly straight combs. Many persons 
claim it to be too expensive. Let us see: 
It is estimated that it takes 12 pounds 
of honey to make one pound of comb; 
honey is worth at least 10 cents per 
pound in liquid form, which makes each 
pound of comb cost $1.20, besides - the 
work of the bees in making. A pound 
of surplus foundation costs about 60 
cents, or one-half saved.—O. J. Farmer. 
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Wavelets of News. 








Late Rains in California. 

The steady downpour of rain will 
make some of our Valley apiarists want 
to ‘‘flee as birds to the mountains,” to 
escape the flood. As the late rains are 
usually credited with producing the 
greatest yield of nectar, the bee-men can 
look out upon the storm with the assur- 
ance of a good season. Few, if any 
hives are short of supplies. All that 
will be wanted this Spring is an abun- 
dance of primed sections, with a few 
last-season sections, filled with comb, to 
act as starters. 

These rainy days are the golden days 
for the apiarist; in them he nails up 
and paints his hives, primes his sections, 
and prepares for the coming harvest of 
honey, which at this time promises to be 
an unusual yield.—E. H. SCHAEFFLE, in 
the Rural Press. 


a a 


Home Market in Colorado. 


Montrose will record as large an in- 
crease in honey product as any other 
section of the State. There should be 
an excellent home market for all that 
can be produced. The opening of the 
Rio Grande Southern railroad, and the 
wonderful growth of the mining camps 
in the West and Southwest, will cause 
an increased demand at top prices.— 
Colorado Field and Farm. 





Bees in Winter Quarters. 


It is best to avoid as much as possible 
disturbing bees in their winter quarters, 
until the time they shall show unmis- 
takable signs of activity in the Spring. 
Usually this will occur in April. This is 
the ideal condition of wintering, but not 
always the real. Bees often become 
restless during the mild weather of 
Winter. A variable temperature, im- 
pure air, and jarring the hives all 
create restlessness. Bees should be kept 
in the cellar where the light is excluded. 
— Exchange. 





Facts About Bees. 


Do not be alarmed to see a good many 
dead bees on the bottom-board. They 
keep dying off all the time from old age. 
Neither need it frighten you to see a 
little water running outof the hive when 








itis warm enough. The breath of the 
bees makes it. 

Clear out the entrance if it gets 
clogged with ice or dead bees. But 
porous snow will do no harm, even if it 
covers the hive entirely. 

Look out for colonies that are short of 
stores. It is poor policy to let a colony 
worry through the Winter, and then 
starve, when 25 cents’ worth of feed 
would have brought them through all 
right. It willdo no harm to feed, even 
if they do not need it. They will not 
waste it. Remember, a little too much is 
just right.— Dr. C. C. MILLER, in the 
Stockman and Farmer. 





~—- 





Fruit Trees and the Bees. 


Apart from the profit undoubtediy to 
be derived from the honey, bees render 
a service, very often either not known 
or not thought of, by fertilizing the 
flowers of our fruits and seed plants; 
white clover, sainfoin and other forage 
crops, and most plants valued for seeds, 
and all our hardy fruits, owe their fertil- 
ization to the agency of insects, princi- 
pally to the bees. How often one hears 
the complaint during a cold Spring, that 
the frost has killed the fruit blossom, 
whereas it is far more often that the 
cold prevents bees from flying far from 
their hives, and thus the flowers expand 
their petals, and no insect comes to 
execute the necessary task, so they fade 
away without yielding the fruit or seeds. 

This wonderful provision, whereby the 
bee, while seeking its own food, performs 
an act upon which, for us, so much de- 
pends, should surely make us thought- 
ful. The apple blossom, for instance, 
requires five distinct visits for fertiliza- 
tion before a perfect fruit is formed ; 
and, if but one is missing, the small, 
hard, imperfect fruit soon falls, if, in- 
deed, it ever grows at all. 

Each strawberry requires between 200 
and 300 visits for fertilizing each tiny 
part of the yellow center of the flower. 
This being done, the fruit swells, and 
the little seeds outside the strawberry 
show how truly the bees have performed 
their wonderful work. 

A remarkable instance of this work of 
bees came under my notice a few years 
ago. The Spring was cold, and the 
crops of gooseberries and currants very 
scarce indeed. In a garden belonging 
to a workingman, was a small shed for 
three or four hives, and close to it was 
a gooseberry bush. It was unusually 
cold, bad weather during the whole time 
the gooseberries were in flower, and t! 
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frost was accused of cutting the blossom, 
which nearly all fell off, the trees hardly 
setting any fruit. The small bush, 
mentioned, however, was an exception ; 
it was loaded with fruit, the branches 
quite bending under the weight; while 
ina well-kept garden not many yards 
distant, with well-grown trees, there was 
hardly any fruit at all. 

Bees may often be seen on flowers 
close to their hives in cold weather, but 
none on those at a distance. Bees are 
anxious to fly whenever possible, but a 
wonderful instinct warns them not to 
venture if the temperature is low. 

The crops of hardy fruit in my own 
garden have lately been much larger 
than formerly, and I am convinced that 
the change is toa great degree owing to 
the fact that there are now plenty of 
bees close at hand to work whenever 
they are able. Thus, in every way I can 
but consider bee-keeping a source of 
pleasure and profit.—Miss M. GAyTON, 
in the British Bee Journal. 





First Honey of 1891. 


Bees have been gathering pollen for 
several weeks. During the last three or 
four weeks they have been bringing in 
immense loads, chiefly from the acacia, 
and the cells are now loaded with new 
honey, or rather nectar, for none of it is 
yet sealed. Brood-rearing is going on at 
a rapid rate. Since the rain came, the 
prospects of a good season are more 
encouraging.—Wwm. STYAN, in the Cali- 
fornia Rural Press. 





Bees and Honey and Farmers. 


There is a fascination in the keeping 
of bees, and in eating the honey there is 
pleasure. Having a strong liking for 
honey, the possession of a swarm of bees 
was one of the things particularly 
desired by myself, when a boy, but for 
several reasons the desire was not 
realized until after I came to manhood. 

I see no reason why the farmer may 
not as properly keep bees to furnish his 
table with honey, as a cow to provide 
milk and butter. It is the wholesomest 
of sweets, and, on a majority of tables, 
a luxury notof every day use. The boys 
of the farm might assume the care of 
the bees, with enjoyment, if once they 
get interested in the science. An inter- 


esting way to get started with bees is to 
find a swarm in the woods, and transfer 
it toa hive; 
them, or any other bees, 


but on no condition put 
into an old- 


frame hive with section-boxes. If any- 
one wishes, I will give directions for 
transferring. 

Some text book on bee-keeping ought 
to be procured, and a periodical publica- 
tion will be found of great value. Soon 
after beginning with bees I procured a 
copy of ‘* Bees and Honey,” a neat book 
published by Thomas G. Newman, editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, of Chi- 
cago. From its pages I learned consid- 
erable, and became more fascinated with 
bees than before. It is a book that can 
be highly recommended.—F.. H. Dow, in 
the Patriot, Concord, N. H. 


= -— 





Those who Never study nature, 
Never see a landscape fair, 

Never note the wave of beauty, 
Never feel the balmy air; 

These, I say, miss half the pleasure 
Of this life, and in a measure 
Lead a life of stupid care. 





Spring Protection for Bees. 


In Canada and the Northern and Cen- 
tral states, the Spring packing of bees is 
one of the essentials to successful bee- 
culture. Yet perhaps not one-tenth of 
the bee-keepers in those regions practice 
it. Not only do ordinary bee-keepers, 
but many extraordinary ones as well, 
neglect to give Spring packing. 

This is not only against the person’s 
own pecuniary interests, but amounts to 
a moral culpability as indirectly affect- 
ing others. 

One of the results of non-protection in 
the Spring is chilled and dead. brood, lia- 
ble to end in foul-brood. Other serious 
results are Spring dwindling, and the 
robbing of weak colonies thus neglected. 

There is no doubt that a large propor- 
tion of the bees lost in the Spring, could 
be saved by proper packing and protec- 
tion. The breeding temperature must 
be kept up, and this is impossible for a 
weak colony, or even a fairly-strong one, 
when the cold and raw Spring winds are 
penetrating the exposed habitation, and 
carrying off the heat as fast as generated. 
—ALLEN PRINGLE, in Farm and Home. 


The Better Way. 


Do not go to law with that neighbor 
of yours. Some afternoon meet him, in 
company with one or two mutual] friends 
and neighbors, talk over your misunder- 
standing—‘‘make up” and go home 
happy. This beats a lawsuit out of 








Use a movable 


fashioned box-hive. 





sight.—Farm, Stock and Home. 











Topics of Interest. 
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Pollen-Producing Flowers. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

We read a great deal in our bee- 
periodicals and elsewhere about the 
flowers that yield honey, but it is a rare 
thing to find much about our pollen- 
producing flowers. Why this is, I do 
not know, for surely the flowers which 
produce pollen have an important bear- 
ing on our pursuit. Of course, we can- 
not derive cash directly from pollen, as 
we can from honey, but without pollen 
of some kind we could have no bees to 
gather honey. 

Thinking about the matter a few days 
ago, I concluded that a short article on 
the sources of pollen, and how the 
source from which it was obtained could 
be determined by the color of the pellets 
brought in by, the bees, might not be 
amiss. The pollen which comes the 
earliest in the Spring has the most 
attraction for us, for two reasons: First, 
at that time we are anxious to see what 
our pets are doing, after their long Win- 
ter’s sleep, which Spring has broken, 
bringing life and activity to us as well 
as the bees; and, second, this early pol- 
len is that upon which our hopes depend 
for the bees to gather our future crop of 
honey—if we have any. 

If we are not in a favored locality for 
early pollen, I think it would pay to set 
out some trees of the early bearing 
kinds, such as the pussy willow, and 
both the red and swamp elms, which not 
only yield early pollen in abundance, but 
are very nice as ornamental shrubs and 
trees. No pollen bearer, in this locality, 
is of more value, or of greater beauty, 
than the swamp elm, and while its nat- 
ural home is the swamp or low grounds, 
yet it thrives well on high and dry 
ground. Lateron, there are so many 
trees and plants which yield pollen 
plentifully, that there will, without 
doubt, be a fair supply, even in the least- 
favored localities. If not, fruit trees 
should be planted, first for the fruit, and 
second, early supply of pollen. Next, 
orchard grass should be sown for hay, 
which yields pollen the earliest and most 
abundantly of all the grasses in this 
locality ; while, later on, the mammoth 
red clover and corn tassels will give an 
abundant supply. 

If there are no very early pollen 
bearers, I think it is advisable to feed 
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the bees some kind of ground grain asa 
substitute. Of all the grains, I prefer 
corn. Grind it very fine, place in a 
large shallow box in the sunshine, hav- 
ing it set on an inclined plane, when the 
bees will take out the fine particles by 
rolling the whole over and over to the 
lower side of the box. When the meal 
is worked down tothe lower side of the 
box, reverse it, and see how nicely the 
bees will work it all down again. By 
thus working it over twice, they will get 
all the fine meal out of it, when the re- 
mainder can be fed to stock, so that 
there is no waste. Some think this does 
not pay, but it will pay in more ways 
than one, for the fun you and your 
friends will have seeing the little fellows 
roll in the meal, will pay you for all your 
trouble. 

But how about the colors of the dif- 
ferent pollens? Do they all bear the 
same colors as the flowers from which 
they are gathered? No, not all; forall 
know that the colors of the different 
clovers are, a deep pink for the two 
reds; light pink to nearly white for the 
alsike, and white for the white clover; 
yet all of the clovers give pollen of the 
same color, which is of a greenish-brown 
hue. I have examined very closely on 
this point, for some have withstood this, 
giving different colors to the pollens 
from the different clovers, and also 
describing the pollen as green, gray, etc. 

Now, how to tell the source from 
which the different colored pollens come, 
as we see them going into the hive: I 
know of but one way to do this, which is, 
by watching the bee as it loads up on the 
flower, which thing I have done many, 
many times. In this locality we have 
first, skunk cabbage, blooming from 
March 20 to April 20; color of flower 
and pollen, yellow; although the sheath 
which surrounds the flower is purple. 
Next in order, is the coltsfoot, with yel- 
low pollen and flower, and the poplar 
which blooms soon after. The flower of 
this latter is of a brownish-white, but 
the color of the pollen is black, or the 
nearest to black of any pollen we have. 
Then comes the pussy willow, soft 
maple, and red and swamp elm. The 
colors of the pollen from these are, 
bright yellow, light pink, and very light 
green, respectively, although the pollen 
from the red elm borders on the yellow 
shade. 

The pussy willow and soft maple 
bloom two or three days earlier than the 
elms, and about four days after the 
poplar. Nextin order comes the hard 
maple, with about ten days intervening 
between that and the elm, the color of 
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the pollen being the same as the blos- 
som, yellow. About May 20 to 25 the 
fruit trees bloom, together with the 
dandelion. The color of the former 
flowers varies; but, so far as I have 
observed, the pollen from all is a dingy 
white. That of the dandelion, is of an 
orange yellow, the same as the flower, 
which flower seems to havea great at- 
traction for the bees, for they often leave 
the fruit bloom to revel in the thousands 
of spikes that it sends up to the light. 
Next’ comes the sorrel and orchard 
grass, both of which give a light yellow 
pollen ; the orchard grass flower is of a 
yellowish-green, while that of the sorrel 
is pink. Following these come the 
clovers, which I have described above. 
After these the corn tassel, which gives 
plenty of pollen of a light yellow color ; 
and a little later, the buckwheat gives 
an abundant supply of a whitish-gray 
color. This is the last pollen obtained 
of any amount, although we get a little 
from wild mustard, and, very late, from 
witch hazel. I should be pleased to hear 
of the different pollen resources of other 
localities, and presume it might be inter- 
esting to others. 
Borodino, N. Y. 





me 


Items of Interest from Europe, 


REV. 8. ROESE. 








I have translated from the Bienenvater 
aus Boehmen, the following items of in- 
terest: 

The Governments in Germany extend- 
ing aid to apiculture, and the amount, 
are enumerated below: 

The Maerbische Central Verein, the 
sum of 1,200 marks; Rhinish West- 
phaelische Verein, 900 marks; Meck- 
lenburger Central Verein, 1,000 marks; 
Hauptverein, of Danzig, 1,200 marks. 
The official report of Baden, shows an 
appropriation made by that Government, 
for 1890, of 3,300 marks, and that for 
1891 is 5,700 marks. 

In the vicinity of Jesi, in the Province 
of Ancona, Italy, a dreadful brood pest 
is raging, which the remedies of Cheshire 
and Carl Schroeder, for foul-brood, have 
failed to check. Importers of Italian 
queens should be very careful. 

The Buletin Apicole, of Belgium, is 
teaching its readers a new and remark- 
able way of transferring bees, as follows: 
Place the empty hive on top of the hive 
containing the colony to be transferred, 
close the entrance hermetically, after 
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placed ina barrel of water, and slowly: 
lowered, the result being that the bees 
will quickly desert the old hive for the 
new one. 

The oldest bee-keeper in the world 
lives, at present, in Russia. He is 98 
years of age, and attends to the bees in 
the Monastery of Palshajeff, Bolhgrien. 
His mother died last Spring, at the ad- 
vanced age of 125 years. 

At Insterburg, Germany, a man tied 
his horse within ten paces of an apiary. 
A bee stung the horse, and the animal 
began stamping upon the ground, which 
so enraged the remainder of the bees 
that they soon covered the animal, and 
stung him so that he died from the effects 
of the stings that night. The bee-keeper 
paid one-half the value of the horse. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 
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Erie County, New York, Convention. 


ROBERT MEATYARD, SEC. 








The first meeting in 1891 of the Erie 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association, was 
rE in Andrews’ Hall, Sardinia, March 

The convention was called to order at 
10:30 a.m., with President O’Dell in the 
chair. Minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Treasurer reported $17.00 in his 
hands. It was moved and seconded that 
the report be accepted. 

Adjourned until 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
2 p.m., with the President in the chair. 

The opportunity was then given for 
the reception of members. Three new 
members responded. 

The question-box was then opened, and 
the following questions propounded : 

‘*Should the entrance to a hive be left 
open full width, or partly closedin Win- 
ter ?” 

S. S. Sleeper—Leave the entrance open 
full width. 

Mr. Graves—Leave them open if you 
have no upper ventilation; but if you 
have upper ventilation, partially close 
them. 

‘*When should bees be taken from the 
cellar ?” 

S. S. Sleeper—Would not take them 
out until they could gather honey. 

Mr. Graves would take them out earlier 
in case they became diseased. 

‘‘Why is it we are apt to raise poor 
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Elmer O’Dell—Some queens, reared 
under unfavorable circumstances, turned 
out to be good ones, while others, reared 
under favorable circumstances, turned 
out to be poor ones; could not tell why. 

S. S. Sleeper—If we could be sure of 
rearing good queens, bee-keeping would 
be more successful than it now is. I 
would destroy all small queen-cells. 
~ “When and why should hives be con- 
tracted ?” 

The Secretary practices contraction at 
swarming-time, to force the bees into the 
super. 

Mr. Pitcher would take out two frames 
and fill the space with a block, for the 
purpose of forcing the bees into the 
super. 

President O’Dell would contract light 
colonies in the Spring for the purpose 
of retaining heat, and at swarming-time, 
to force the bees into the super. 

**In what respect are the black bees 
superior to the Italians; also, in what 
respects are the Italians superior to the 
blacks ?” 

Addison O’Dell—As comb-builders the 
blacks are superior to the Italians, and 
fill the sections out nicer. The Ital- 
ians gather more honey, are gentler to 
handle, better protectors of their hive, 
the queen can be more readily found on 
the comb, and are much more beautiful. 

‘*Will each person present give his 
method of management of old colonies, 
after they have cast a swarm, to prevent 
after-swarms, etc.?” 

Mr. Graves—The next day after cast- 
ing a swarm, I break out all but one 
queen-cell. 

S. S. Sleeper—After they cast the sec- 
ond swarm, I get them into the hiving- 
box, then go through the hive, break out 
all the queen-cells, and return the swarm. 

Mr. Pitcher—I take the old queen 
away, return the bees, and on the seventh 
day destroy all buf one queen-cell. 

Addison O’Dell—We have good results 
from hiving the prime swarm on the old 
stand, and giving the old colony a young 
queen. 

S. S. Sleeper then read an essay on the 
wintering of bees out-of-doors and in the 
cellar, which very ably covered all im- 
portant points of both. 

**What is the best method of hiving 
swarms when working for comb-honey?” 

Mr. Pitcher—I return them to the old 
hive, and if the sections are partly filled 

‘with honey, I raise the super and put an 
empty super under it. 

Elmer O’Dell—Our method is to put 
one frame of empty comb, and 3 frames 
containing starters, into one side of the 
hive with division-board, and cover the 





space behind the division-board with 
strips of thin boards, then place a super 
of sections containing foundation, on the 
hive. The empty comb in the brood- 
chamber keeps the queen from the super, 
and the small space crowds the bees into 
the sections, where they store the honey. 
In 10 days put two more frames in the 
brood-chamber, and in five days more 
put in two additional frames. 

S. S. Sleeper agreed with the 
speaker. 

**From which cell are we apt to get the 
best queen; a corrugated or a smooth 
one ?” 

S. S. Sleeper thought the smooth one 
produced the best queen. 

Elmer O’Dell thought there was no 
difference. 

**In what order should bees wintered 
in the cellar be taken out; also, at what 
time of day ?” 

Mr. Graves would carry them out in 
the evening, and place them on the same 
stands they occupied the previous season. 

The President thought that in a large 
apiary, it would be best to take them out 
in the evening, so they would not come 
out with such a rush, and get confused 
and come back to thie wrong hive. After 
being out all night, they would mark 
their location and be more apt to return 
to the same hive. 

On motion of Addison O’Dell, the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at Sardinia, June 
2, at 10 a.m. 

Protection, N. Y. 
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Mother Bee; A Sine 


EUGENE SECOR. 

Every experienced bee-keeper has, no 
doubt, observed the solicitude of the 
worker bees for the queen. How careful 
they are to protect her, and to preserve 
her life. What extravagant provision 
they make for a successor when she is to 
leave to become the mother of a separate 
colony, or if, by any mishap, she is lost 
or killed. 

They use every means in their power 
to protect her from the effects of changes 
in the weather, and offer her the last 
drop of honey in the hive in case of prob- 
able or actual starvation. They seem to 
realize the fact that she is the most im- 
portant factor in the future prosperity 
of the colony. If, from any cause, she is 
suddenly removed, note the distraction, 
the worry, the almost human grief shown 
in vain endeavors to find her. 

As is the queen bee to the completeness 
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and usefulness of the colony, so is the 
mother in a human family to the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the home in which 
she is the queenly center. So long as she 
lives, there clusters about the old home- 
stead a charm which no boy or girl can 
ever forget, and though they may roam 
in distant fields, in search of the sweets 
of fortune, they will return so long as 
mother is the reigning queen at the old 
birthplace, made sacred by a thousand 
memories of her unselfish devotion. 

If she sicken and die, how soon is the 
home cluster broken and the hearth des- 
olate! Like the motherless bees, that 
wander up and down the hive—home- 
less, hopeless, disorganized; a prey to 
marauders—so the family, that has felt 
the hallowed influences of a mother’s 
prayers and love, is made to mourn and 
lament by her untimely taking off. 

May the queens in owr homes long be 
spared to honor the high places which 
they so nobly fill. May they never be 
superseded by fickle purpose, nor relent- 
less fortune. May they never lack loyal 
devotion and protection, so long as a 
nucleus of the old stock is left to defend 
them. 

Forest City, Iowa.’ 
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Bee-Notes from California. 


8. L. WATKINS. 





The one-pound section is being univer- 
sally adopted in California. 


The silver firs of the upper Sierras, are 
rich in both pollen and honey-dew. 


Several species of wild buckwheat grow 
luxuriantly along the margins of streams, 
and furnish considerable honey some 
seasons. 

The bee-business is improving in Cali- 
fornia; the live and let live prices that 
honey has been selling for during the 
last two seasons, is quite encouraging. 


The famous white sage and alfalfa, 
undoubtedly stand at the head of all 
honey-producing plants in the West, both 
yielding large quantities of clear, pale 
honey, which is greatly prized in all 
markets it has ever yet reached. 


Carniolan bees give splendid results in 
California, their hives being filled to re- 
pletion with honey, and overflowing with 
bees. They are admirably adapted to 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and excel 
all other races in honey-gathering, pro- 
lificness of queens, wintering, etc. 

The fruit industry in California is now 
simply immense, and is growing greater 








every day. The last few weeks thou- 
sands of acres have been set to orange, 
lemon, fig, olive, apricot, grape, apple, 
pear, peach, etc., and still there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of good land 
yet to be obtained, and turned into fruit- 
ranches, bee-ranches, etc, 

There is a great deal of desert land in 
the Southern and Eastern parts of Cali- 
fornia, but very little of it is regarded as 
a desert in the eyes of a bee. Owen’s 
Valley, Death Valley and the Mojave 
Desert, are said to be excellent honey- 
producing sections. Alfalfa grows well 
in these deserts, if irrigated. The Pa- 
cific Borax Co. has a ranch in Death Val- 
ley which they have set to alfalfa. The 
water is conducted from Furnace Creek, 
7 miles away, to theirranch. They have 
about 100 acres set to alfalfa, and last 
season raised 8 crops, all good ones, too; 
so you see, if water sufficient for irrigat- 
ing purposes could be obtained, it woyld 
be a great section for raising alfalfa. 

Last fall I visited a bee-keeper in Yolo 
County, this State, who has several bee- 
ranches scattered around in the marshes 
of that section. He has all his hives 
resting on platforms, all the way from 8 
to 12 feet from the ground, to keep them 
from being washed away by the high 
waters in the Winter time. All his hives 
are the Harbison style. Now, after the 
bees had filled their hives, he did not 
take off the sections at the proper time, 
and as a consequence, the bees did not 
have any place to work in the hives, so 
they came out and commenced working 
underneath their hives, on the platform, 
until some of them had combs suspended 
there, from 15 to 20 inches long. There 
are 50 hives on a platform, side by side, 
and when these bees commenced work- 
ing underneath their hives, the bees of 
one colony must have surely intermixed 
with those of another, and the owner 
tells me that there was no fighting going 
on at all that he noticed. 

Grizzly Flats, Calif. 
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That ‘Trade-Mark” for Honey. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 








When the matter of a trade-mark for 
bee-keepers was first broached, there 
seemed to be no opposition to it, and the 
gradual growth of opposition has been 
something unusual. I have been watch- 
ing, with some degree of interest, to see 
what arguments would be advanced for 
and against it. As nearly as I under- 
stand it, the object of the trade-mark is 
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to protect against adulteration. Comb- 
- honey is not adulterated, so the matter 
of a trade-mark does not directly con- 
cern myself, or other comb-honey raisers. 
Let us see how it will affect extracted- 
honey. 

John Smith produces a good article of 
extracted-honey, but he finds that where- 
ever he puts his honey on the market, 
there is more or less a fear of adu!tera- 
tion in the minds of those who should be 
the consumers of his product. The peo- 
ple know (and bee-keepers do not deny 
it), that honey is adulterated. They 
would buy if they were sure of its purity, 
but they are afraid John’s honey is some 
of the adulterated stuff. 

To be sure, to a limited extent, John 
has built up a reputation at home, where 
people will buy his honey in preference 
to any other, having learned that it is 
always good, and that reputation is slowly 
growing in adjacent neighborhoods ; but 
what John wants, is some way whereby, 
no matter -how large a crop he has, he 
can put it upon any market in the land, 
feeling sure that the public will have the 
same confidence in it that his immediate 
acquaintances have. 

Now, this trade-mark is intended to 
cover this very ground. Itis simply a 
mark ‘that the public will soon recognize 
as being evidence that any honey on 
which it is found, is the Simon-pure arti- 
cle, that has come from the hands of a 
bee-keeper, for the use of the trade-mark 
will not be given to any others. Only 
members of the Union will be allowed to 
use the trade-mark, and this will imme- 
diately swell the ranks, for it will espe- 
cially meet the wants of that large class 
who have not a wide enough market, and 
who can thus depend on a ready-made 
reputation, that is current anywhere. 
As the public becomes educated with re- 
gard to the trade-mark, it will, in a little 
while, refuse to buy any honey not prop- 
erly marked, and thus adulterators will 
give up the business in disgust, simply 
for lack of a market. 

Thus, I have given, as fairly as I un- 
derstand it, the gist of the argument in 
favor of a trade-mark. It is to protect 
against adulteration. Andit may be well, 
in this connection, to inquire whether 
there is any better way to fight adulter- 
ation. There are State laws against it, 
but, on page 319, friend Heddon takes 
the ground that if we do not secure the 
trade-mark, that we would better not 
make any attempt to enforce those laws. 
Indeed, he thinks that if we have no 
trade-mark, there is nothing left for us 
to do but to keep still and let adultera- 
tors entirely alone. This, presumably, 





on the ground that adulteration is ex- 
ceedingly hard to detect, and still harder 
to prove, and that a prosecution would 
only educate the people as to the exist- 
ence of adulteration. 

Let us look at the objections. Return 
to the case of John Smith: He has taken 
great pains to produce a superior article! 
His reputation is to that effect, just so 
far as that reputation reaches, and when 
he adopts the trade-mark, if it makes 
any difference, it will be to substitute for 
John Smith’s reputation, the reputation 
of that trade-mark. In other words, the 
average reputation of all the honey cov- 
ered by that trade-mark. For it must 
be remembered that a great deal of 
honey—genuine honey—is of very poor 
quality, and John pools his chances in 
the average lot. 

So it seems to me that the private 
trade-mark of John Smith is worth more 
to- him than one which covers a poorer 
class of honey, and those who, like John, 
have taken pains to build up a good rep- 
utation as to quality, will hardly want to 
divide up that reputation with those who 
put upon the market a poor, half-ripened 
product. Still, for the sake of the gen- 
eral good, John might be willing to leave 
out of consideration his personal profit, 
only so that adulteration might be 
stopped. But let us see how it would 
work, supposing all bee-keepers went 
into it, heartily resolved to stand by each 
other. The number would very soon run 
up into the thousands, and, of course, 
there would be no restriction as to who 
should join, only so the required amount 
should be paid. 

Among others, Richard Roe & Co., of 
Pekachunk, join the ranks, and it turns 
out that the ‘‘Co.” is none other than 
the notorious adulterator, John Doe, of 
Chicago. What can you do about it? 
Even supposing you can stop his using 
the trade-mark under that name, there 
are a thousand other names under which 
he can get it. 

As the papers have been relied on to 
spread the knowledge of the trade-mark, 
you may rely upon them, with still more 
implicit confidence, to spread the news 
that spurious honey is sold under that 
same trade-mark. If it be true that, 
in the event of failure to establish a 
trade-mark, the only thing left is to keep 
still, for fear of raising a smudge that 
will do us harm, then the same reason 
would hold good, and make it necessary 
to keep still, no matter how many adul- 
terators were using the trade-mark. 

I have tried to give a summary of al! 
the arguments that have been advanced 
in favor of the use of a general trade- 
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mark, and I know that I have not given 
all the arguments against it. As the 
editor of the American Bee-Keeper sa¥s, 
‘There are several arguments on either 
side of the trade-mark question, but we 
think the arguments against it are the 


heaviest.” 
Marengo, Ills. 
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Adulteration—Michigan Convention. 


HARMON SMITH. 











Soon after I commenced keeping bees, 
I became convinced that the clamor for 
comb-honey, and the prejudice against 
liquid (extracted) honey was not only 
unjust and ill-founded, but had its origin 
mainly with ignorant bee-keepers and 
sellers of honey. This conclusion I 
gathered from reading modern bee-pe- 
riodicals, books and circulars, and from 
general observation. 

Honey is honey, whether in comb, tin 
or glass, and it is universally admitted 
that two pounds of extracted-honey can, 
ordinarily, be obtained to one of comb- 
honey. Then, why this ‘‘craze” about 
comb-honey? I allege that it is on 
account of the false education above 
indicated. If you please, then, this 
article is intended to elucidate and explode 
these errors. 

Last Fall, when I commenced putting 
upon our city market the beautiful, 
clear, extracted white-sage honey, at 
every step of its introduction I was met 
with such questions as, ‘‘Is it bogus ?” 
“Is it pure?” ‘‘Is it really honey ?” 
‘*How much sugar,” or ‘*‘ How much 
glucose is there in it ?” etc., through all 
the ramifications of the ‘‘ Wiley lie,” and 
a Michigan lie, which has often been 
thrown in my face, and will be found on 
page 54 in the Reports of the Michigan 
Board of Agriculture for 1886. 

A man by the name of J. H. Peabody, 
in a lecture upon ‘‘ Evolution in Farm- 
ing,” before the Rochester Institute, on 
Feb. 4, 1886, among other foolish, false 
and defamatory things, said: 


Evolution in another form is trenching 
on our domain. egy | imitates all the 
products that seem desirable. Do you 
want raspberry, strawberry, pine apple, or 
orange extracts? The chemist stands be- 
hind the soda fountain, and will mix you 
something better, apparently, than the 
fruit itself would make. Do you want but- 
ter? He will evolve it for you. Do you 
want HONEY? We can make it from 
glucose, or feed that to the bees and they 
will make it. And so on ad nauseam. 


This is in one of the public books, 








published at the expense of the tax- 
payers, and scattered all over this broad 
land. 

Another false, slanderous and defama- 
tory statement was printed inthe Detroit 
Journal of Sept. 2, 1890, and, together 
its refutation, is as follows: In an 
interview by a reporter of that paper, 
under the head-line of ‘*Grossly Adul- 
terated,” Dr. John E. Clark, among 
other things, is made to say: 


The last thing in the world you would 
expect to be adulterated is honey comb, 
but it is done in a very successful manner, 
on Grand River avenue; so successfully, in 
fact, that the bees themselves are deceived 
with it, and eat itin Winter. The ingen- 
ious individual who does this, forces a com- 
position of beeswax, paraffine and other 
stuff up through sexagonal dies from 
below, by hydraulic pressure, and as it 
comes out at the top, it is cut off witha 
knife. It looks agp, | as perfect as the 
bees could makeit. It was stated some- 
time ago that no honey comb was being 
manufactured in this country, and this is 
the first instance I know of. The comb is 
filled with a substance composed of glucose, 
flavoring extracts and ethers, and there 
you have the pure, sweet honey of the 
present day. 


But I was writing about extracted- 
honey. Nevertheless, please read the 
cross-questioning of the Jowrnal’s wit- 
ness : 


Ion1A, Mich., Jan. 13, 1891. 
Dr. John E. Clark—I am a bee-keeper. I 
believe that, in the Detroit Journal of Sept. 
20 last, you referred to some one in your 
city making comb for honey to give to the 
bees, so they could fill it with glucose. I 
wish you would please give me the name 
and address of those parties, as I would 
like to get some of it. Did you see them 
make, or fillit? If do you think it 
would be healthy ? What do you know 
about it? Ienclose stamp for reply, and 

much oblige, yours, etc., 
HARMON SMITH. 


To this Dr. Clark replied : 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 17, 1891. 

Mr. H. Smith, lonia :—Dear Sir—I am 
not aware of any firm manufacturing comb 
for bees to fill with glucose. You must 
have misunderstood the article. 

I did say that a firm was manufacturin 
an imitation comb, which, if the bees coul 
be induced to use it, would be a great sav- 
ing in honey. The firm in question, I un- 
derstand since, has gone out of business. 

Yours truly, J. E. CLark. 


What are we to think of a public 
newspaper that will thus ‘‘grossly” 
adulterate the truth? If its other ut- 
terances are upon a parallel with this 
slander of comb-honey, what are we to 
expect in other matters ? 
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ANOTHER GREAT MISTAKE. 


In penning the following elucidation, 
I feel rather like placing ‘“‘my hand 
upon my mouth, and my mouthin the 
dust.” Certainly none but the best of 
good will is entertained severally and 
collectively for the gentlemen composing 
the late Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. I regard them as the lights 
of the profession to whom I would look, 
as toa father, for good, and only good, 
things. If I was indignant at what has 
been shown before, I was deeply shocked 
and pained at their resolutions, which 
will be found on page 88. 

Knowing as I do, somewhat of the 
way resolutions are introduced and 
passed by the average convention, I did 
not believe that this one represented the 
sober second thought, sense or knowl- 
edge of the members of the convention. 
So believing, and in order to refute the 
allegation against my business, and the 
large number of the fraternity who retail 
extracted-honey, I addressed the follow- 
ing letter to each of the Committee on 
Resolutions: 


Ion1A, Mich., Jan. 13, 1891. 
Dear Sir :—I have before me the Ameri- 
CAN Bee JOURNAL of this week, containing 
the proceedings of the last Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention at Detroit. I wish 
you would give me the names of all of the 
parties you know who are making, selling, 
or offering for sale, adulterated liquid 
honey, to which your resolutions refer. [ 
am a bee-keeper, and would like to get 
some of the stuff, so as to convince my 
customers and others thatI am selling a 
pure article. 
Yours respectfully and fraternally, 
HaRMON SMITH. 


Following is the gist of the replies 
received : 


Ido not remember the address of the 
parties, but have referred your letter toa 
friend, who will answer it. He has been 
selling honey in Detroit this Fall, and 
knows all about them. P. B. Knieurt. 

Mr. Byron Walker, of Capac, Mich., can, 
I think, give you the information you 
desire. A. W. Fisner. 


Mr. Walker has not replied to my 
inquiry, although I have written him 
twice. 

Wishing to ascertain what the older 
leading members of that convention 
knew about the matter, I addressed a 
letter to several of them, from which the 
following is an extract: 


Ion, Mich., Jan. 16, 1891. 

, My Dear Sir :—I think the resolutions 
* do a great, and almost irrepara- 

ble, injury to our industry. Will you 











please give me the names of those whom 
you know are selling or making adulter- 
ated honey? ~* If such men are 
within reasonable itine I will see that 
they are prosecuted}; if too remote for 
my personal attention, I think I can pre- 
sent the matter to the prosecutors of this 
State in such a manner as to at least pre- 
vent future sales. Please give me the 
names and addresses of the “ adulterators.”’ 
Yours fraternally, 
HARMON SMITH. 


We are in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
we ker, in which he gives the names of 
two firms who are putting up the most of 
this adulterated honey, and excusing his 
delay in answering our letter by the state- 
ment that he has been absent from home 
for several weeks. We will furnish these 
names to Mr. Smith, and he can then make 
good his promise to see that they are 
prosecuted.—EDb. | 


Following is the substance of the 
replies received : 


Ido not know who the adulterating par- 
ties are. JAMES HEDDON. 


Youcan get names of adulterators by 
writing to Byron Walker, Capac, Mich. 
A. J. Cook. 
Byron Walker probably knows more 
about the matter than any other man in 
the State, and I think he will put you on 
the right track Gero. E. HiLton. 


Byron Walker was the one who brov@ht 
up the matter, drew up the resolution, and 
put the matter through. The names of the 
adulterators were mentioned in private 
conversation, and I think Mr. Walker could 
give them. W. Z. Hutcurnson. 


Byron Walker can give you the names of 
the firms. He is the one who reported the 
matter to the convention. It is a fact, that 
alarge quantity [of adulterated honey] is 
on the market in Detroit all the time, and 
it has no taste of honey, and never has any 
name on the label. M. H. Hent. 


Now, does this proof indicate that 
there was any foundation whatever for 
the passage of those resolutions? I say, 
no! None of these witnesses give any 
information sustaining the statement 
‘*that many of the cities of this State 
are supplied with adulterated honey.” 

The concluding remark of Mr. Hunt 
might be construed into an intimation 
that way; butis an article which ‘‘ does 
not taste like honey” an adulteration ? 
I say that the allegation of that resolu- 
tion is utterly and completely disproven, 
and all I can now see left is, for the 
members of that convention todo what 
they can to undo the injury they have 
done to the trade, and to the honey-pro- 
ducers of the State of Michigan. 

The law is ample for punishing any 
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person engaged in this traffic. Get the 
facts, take them before your prosecuting 
attorney, and, for each sale, have the 
party arrested and convicted of obtain- 
ing money by false pretenses. You will 
find the law relative to adulterated honey 
and other foods ample and sufficient. It 
may be found in the office of any Justice 
of the Peace. (See Michigan Session 
Laws of 1885, page 22, and Session 
Laws of 1881, page 346.) Again, I 
say, gentlemen of the convention, if you 
know of any violation of this law, do not 
try to hide behind the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, or anybody else, but make com- 
plaint in propria persona to your pros- 
ecuting attorney, whose business and 
pleasure it undoubtedly will be, to con- 
vict such, and all other adulterators. 
But I do most solemnly protest against 
this onslaught upon the small producers, 
who cannot afford to get all the appli- 
ances and trade-marks of the large 
dealers. 
Ionia, Mich., Jan. 28, 1891. 


—_—_—_————P een" 


Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


MISS DEMA BENNETT. 








The annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Bé®-Keepers’ Association was held at 
the Merchant’s Hotel, Toledo, on Feb. 
10 and 11, 1891. 


The Convention was called to order by 
the President, Dr. A. B. Mason, and 
after a short report from the Secretary, 
the first subject on the programme, 
‘*How Can this Convention be Made 
Interesting and Profitable °” was taken 
up. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, of Flint, Mich.— 
Make them talk. 

E. R. Root—I endorse that, and would 
add, have plenty of recess. 


H. H. Overmeyer—I like to meet, and 
become acquainted with, bee-keepers. 
To me, that is the best part of the 
convention. 

J. F. Moore—Have some object. I 
want to have some one tell me how to 
manage, so as to prevent swarming. 

J. B. Hains—Do not wait for the other 
fellow to speak. 

E. E. Hasty—When some one has the 
floor, go for him and ask questions. 

Dr. Mason—Let it work itself. 

A recess was then taken. After recess, 
E. E. Hasty read a very interesting 
essay on ‘** The Relation of Honey-Eat- 
ing to Longevity,” which brought out no 
opposition in the discussion which fol- 


lowed, several claiming that the use of 
honey. had restored them to health, 
while others claimed that it had kept 
them from the clutches’ of La Grippe. 
One brother, who wants honey three 
times a day, and a taste between meals, 
went visiting once where he did not get 
any, and lost several] pounds in flesh. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Secretary read a telegram from 
Chas. F. Muth, who was to have read an 
essay in the evening, saying that, on 
account of illness in his family, he would 
be unable to be present, but would send 
the essay to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


~ ‘The President delivered his annual 
address. 


On motion, a Committee on President’s 
Address, consisting of five members, was 
appointed, as follows: J. T. Calvert, E. 
E. Hasty, J. B. Hains, P. M. Puhl, and 
N. Case. 

Committee on Resolutions—E. R. Root, 
F. A. Eaton, J. Y. Detwiler. 

Committee on Statistics—H. H. Over- 
myer and W. Z. Hutchinson. 


An essay on the subject of ‘‘Bee-Laws,” 
sent by Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, 
Ills., who is an honorary member of this 
association, was read by the Secretary ; 
also a letter containing a kind greet- 
ing from him, and expressing regret at 
his inability to be with us. 


A motion prevailed that the chair 
appoint two members to assist him in 
making recommendations on bee-legisla- 
tion. 

A recess was then taken. After 
which E. R. Root gave us his thoughts 
on ‘** Getting Used to a Thing.” 

H. H. Overmyer dips a strip of muslin 
in a mixture of 1 part tallow, 2 parts 
beeswax and 4 parts rosin—-which has 
been melted and _ stirred well—then 
wraps the strip around the edge of the 
pail, and puts the cover on. This will 
prevent any leakage of honey. 


In answer to the question, ‘‘ Why does 
Dr. Mason has so much propolis in his 
locality ?” the Doctor said, ‘‘I cannot 
tell you, ask Mr. Hasty, who said that 
he thought sunflowers, and flowers that 
are akin to it, caused a good deal of the 
trouble.” 

Mr. Harris—We have more propolis in 
our locality from milkweed than sun- 
flower. 

‘* Aside from the amount of honey 
consumed, are drones a detriment to the 
colony ?” 

W. Z. Hutchinson—I cannot see why 





they are. 
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P. M. Puhl—When they get to bea 
detriment to the hive, the bees will take 
care of them. 


‘* What shall we do to protect our bees 
if our neighbors persist in spraying fruit 
trees when in full bloom ?” 

Dr. Mason—Be on good terms with 
your neighbor; convince him that he is 
not doing his trees good, and is doing the 
bees harm. 

E. R. Root quoted Ashmead: ‘ Paris 
green is not soluble in water.” Some 
claim that the bees get the nectar and 
leave the heavy green. 

Mr. Harris—Get a bulletin from the 
Experiment Station, and show to the 
fruit dealers. 


‘*Has anyone present any experience 
with a house apiary ?” 

J. B. Hains—I have an expensive one, 
but do not like it for the purpose for 
which it was built, and Ido not like to 
work in it. . 


‘*Will dry lime keep out the moth 
miller from surplus combs ?” 
Not unless you cover it entirely. 


** How are we to know the Italian bee, 
since four or five-banded Italians are 
being advertised ?” 

Dr. Mason—If they are advertised as 
Italians, that settles it. 


‘**What should we do to protect our- 
selves against foul-brood ?” 

J. B. Hains—Do not buy, or even ac- 
cept as a gift, anything from a foul- 
brood locality. 


Adjourned until 7 p.m. 
> 
EVENING SESSION. 


As Mr. Muth was not present, the 
President suggested that we take up the 
subject of his essay, ‘“The principal cause 
of the failure of the honey crop in my 
neighborhood, in 1890.” 

W. Z. Hutchinson—What can you do 
about it? Perhaps you might get your 
neighbors to sow clover, buckwheat, etc. 

Mr. Harris—The atmosphere must be 
right before honey will be secreted. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—Yes ; but you must 
have the blossom ready for the right at- 
mosphere, when it does come. 

The President asked Mr. Harris if he 
did not assume that fertilization of fruit 
was due to the bees ? 


Mr. Harris illustrated by fertilization 
of corn, and claimed that peaches, which 
were nearly quarter size, fell off because 
not fertilized. 

Mr. Morris—The cold, wet season came 
on at clover bloom, and prevented the 





secretion of honey. After the weather 
changed, honey was received. 

J. B. Hains—The diminution of the 
honey yield is largely due to the destruc- 
tion of our forests, while the cold, wet 
weather prevents the secretion of honey. 


E. R. Root spoke of his observations 
in the East, and corroborated this view, 
saying, we must have big colonies ready 
when honey does come. 

Milo George—Some western bee-keep- 
ers, on the prairies where there is no 
timber, still have big crops. 

E. R. Root suggested that low, waste 
lands on streams were as good as forests. 

Bruce Hobbs confimned the 
swarm idea. 

Mr. Harris—Basswood will yield honey 
sometimes, and sometimes it will not; 
and the same is true regarding Fall 
flowers. 

E. E. Hasty—I think there is a blight 
on basswood in this locality, which is the 
cause of cutting off the nectar; it is a 
similar blight to that on the hollyhock, 
which was brought from England. 


strong 


Dema Bennett then read an essay, en- 
titled, ‘‘How can honey producers best 
reach the trade; or, do we need a Union 
Trade-Mark ?” 

W. Z. Hutchinson thought the essay 
covered the ground about the trade- 
mark. 

E. R. Root—A uniform trade-mark 
might convey the impression that there 
is a good deal of adulteration, which we 
think is not so. 

E. E. Hasty—As all are not alike care- 
ful, those who furnished the best would 
have to suffer because of the careless 
ones. 


A report of the committee appointed 
last year, in Cleveland, to send suspected 
honey to the State chemist, was given by 
J. B. Hains. 

There is a good deal of spurious honey 
in the Cleveland market, put up by Will- 
iams Bros. 

Adjourned until to-morrow morning. 

(To be continued. ) 


— oe 


Binders made especially for the Ber 
JOURNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1891. 
April 1, 2.—Texas State, at ene > Texas. 
N. Hunter, Sec. 


April 9, 10.—Missouri Mate. at ae a 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Mexico, Mo. 


May 6.—Bee-Keepers’ Ags’n. and Fair, at Ionia, Mich. 
Open to all. Harmon Smith, Sec., lonia, Mich. 


May im 5 at Montrose, Pa. 
. M. Seeley, Sec., Hartford, Pa. 
(@~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip, 
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Ready to Retire. 


Iam nowin my 75th year, and feel 
very much like superanuating, but as I 
have over 60 colonies of bees on hand, 
and no sale for them, at a reasonable 
price, I shall try to manage them 
another season, if spared. I have been 
a reader of the BEE JourNAL for 10 
years, and have learned about all I 
know regarding the management of bees 
and honey through it. 


Salem, Iowa. A. S. CAMBLIN. 


Bees in Oklahoma. 


Nearly one year ago I brought 4 colo- 
nies of bees here from Iowa, but was 
afraid to bring more. They did very 
well, although we had 7 weeks of dry 





weather in June and July. They in- 


creased to 25 colonies, and gathered 
240 pounds of surplus comb-honey, of 
the best quality, in one-pound sections. 
I do not know what they work on except 
red-bud and golden-rod, though once I 
saw them on sunflowers, and also on 
cotton. Is cotton a good honey-plant ? 
Flowers are more plentiful here than in 
Iowa, and honey-dews were very rich 
last year. This will be a splendid coun- 
try for bees, when we get clover and 
smart-weed. One man got 7 swarms 








from one colony. I also know of four 
others who have a few bees, and their 
success was generally equal to mine. It 
is no trouble to winter bees here. Wild 
bees do well in the timber, and several 
trees have been found that were rich in 
honey. I knew of one swarm that was 
taken from a tree and transferred to a 
hive, and in just three weeks it gave a 
swarm. I had one swarm issue, and in 
12 days it gave another swarm. There 
are very few people here who have any 
bees. Comb-honey is worth 20 cents 
per pound, and extracted, 12% cents. 
E. J. ROCKEFELLER. 
Oklahoma City, O. T., Mar. 12, 1891. 


[Cotton yields plenty of pollen, and 
usually a little honey, but last year it was 
credited, in some instances, with yielding 
profusely of excellent honey.—Ep. } 





Bees are Doing Well. 


My colonies of bees are all doing wel 
as are all those in this locality. I es 
pecially like to read Mrs. Harrison s 
articles in the BEE JOURNAL; they are 
practical and interesting. 

JACOB MOoRE. 

Ionia, Mich., March 19, 1891. 
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Not Discouraged. 


Last year was not a very good one, 
but Iam not discouraged yet, as every- 
thing points to a good harvest next sea- 
son. Bees have wintered well up to the 
present time, but the ground has been 
covered with snow for two weeks, and if 
the weather does not moderate in a few 
days, I fear that there will be some loss 
by starvation, as a great many colonies 
went into winter quarters short of 
stores; but if the temperature rises 
soon, so that we can feed our bees, we 
will bring most of them through. The 
BEE JOURNAL is so much improved that 
I do not see how you can print it for the 
money. I cannot keep bees without it. 

C. T. HENDERSON. 

Lebanon, Ind., March 14, 1891. 





Asters and Golden-Rod. 


J. W. Adams, on page 357, asks about 
the peculiar sour smell. It is from asters 
and golden-rod. Itis one of the things 
that I look forward to every Fall. After 
a warm, clear day in September, the 
smell can be noticed for eight rods away 
from a fair sized apiary. It always 
means that Fall honey is coming in. Go 





to the hives then, and get your face near 
the entrance of a hive, and the odor is 
too strong for comfort. I can assure 
Mr. Adams that it is not from sour 
honey, although a good wet spell, right 
after such an odor, may bring sour 
honey. ALLEN LATHAM. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





No White Clover. 


There was no honey gathered in this 
section of the State last year, and bees 
required to be fed. I am feeding my 
bees at this date; they number 5 colo- 
nies, and Iam wintering them on the 
summer stands. Our Winter has been 
mild, the mercury not having been as 
low as zero, up to this time. There is 
no white clover here, andI have just 
finished sowing alsike and white clover 
seed. W. R. BLALOcK. 

Elk Falls, Kans., March 17, 1891. 


—-— - ~<a, + OUT 


Honey Crop a Failure. 


Our honey crop proved a failure last 
year, owing to the drouth, which con- 
tinued until the Fall flowers were 
blasted, and the sumac did not seem to 
have any nectar, leaving the bees, prac- 
tically, no pasturage. 

Oris N. BALDWIN. 

Baxter Springs, Kans. 


Good Honey Crop. 


I have beén hurt by the statement of 
Mr. Blackburn, at the Northern Illinois 
Convention, published on page T7. It is 
this: ‘* That the keeping of ‘fancy poul- 
try’ requires too much falsification ” for 
me ‘‘to make money out of it.” I have 
been keeping bees and breeding fancy 
poultry for five years. My main income 
has been from the local market for 
poultry and fresh eggs. I have tried to 
be strictly honest—honest as God wishes. 
I can show by my letter file—and I file 
all my letters—nothing but praise from 
buyers. Ihave been keeping 150 pul- 
lets and hens over Winter, raising sev- 
eral hundred each Summer, and keeping 
most of the pullets. They must be 
hatched during March and April. The 
chicks are well started by the time the 
bees need much attention. I have 
always sold all my product to con- 
sumers, selling honey to the same 
buyers. This Winter I was not able to 
retail my honey, so I bought 12 crates, 
holding 12 sections each. These I filled 
with one-pound sections, after dividing 
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the lid in two parts, nailing ‘the narrow 
one fast to the crate, and hinging the 
other part to it. The crates I reserved. 
By Dec. 1 Lhad my crop of over 850 
sections, sold-—at 15 cents per section 
first, but when I found how short the 
crop was, I received 162¢ cents. I had 
no freight to pay, and still have the 
crates. It required 12 sections to weigh 
about 11 pounds, so I received about 18 
cents per pound. Extracted-honey, of 
good quality, put up by a man of known 
honesty, will sell faster than the best 
quality of comb-honey. Before this 
Winter, scarcely any extracted-honey 
was sold here, but when it was offered 
by a producer living near, it went much 
faster than comb. I would ask bee- 
keepers this question: Arethere plenty 
of cherry trees in your locality ? If not, 
be sure to plant some this Spring. Plant 
a dozen of the large white variety. They 
will give you fine fruit to eat, and from 
$2 to $12 worth to sell, from each tree. 
They yield as much honey as the apple, 
and bloom one week earlier, which 
means that the will be ready for 
clover one week sooner. The red, sweet, 
and common black cherry will yield 
nearly as much. Be sure your bees have 
these, unless your crop is mainly bass- 
wood, then it is not so particular. We 
have nothing but clover. Last 
we were blessed with a full crop. 

Pottstown, Pa. W. W. Kutp. 


2 <> e& + -- —_-— - 


Good News. 


Bees went into winter quarters in 
good condition, in this vicinity. and, so 
far as heard from, are wintering well. 

FRANCES MACCONOUGHEY. 

Hilliard, Mich., March 12, 1891. 


bees 


season 
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Expects a Good Crop. 


I have 40 colonies of bees, in Lang- 
stroth hives, which are in my cellar, and, 
so far, they are wintering all right, and 
have plenty of stores. If the Spring is 
favorable, I see no reason why we should 
not have a good crop of honey from 
white clover, that being our principal 
honey plant. FE’. CoUNSELMAN. 

Doylestown, Wis., March 17, 1891. 


—-——_-- e-<—me —— 


Not What was Intended. 


On page 347, first column, bottom 
line, the figures 1870 are not what was 
intended. I infer that the typo read the 
figure meant for 9 as 7. The paragraph 
in which the figures appear, shows on its 
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face that there is a mistake. In reading 
the sentence, I discover that I failed to 
word it as I intended. Though incorrect 
in the number of years (eight) men- 
tioned, in point of fact, I am strictly 
correct in my statement, that Mr. 
Cheshire did not announce foul-brood to 
be a germ disease until several years 
later than I did. C. J. RoBINson. 
Richford, N. Y. 





Using Old Combs for Swarms. 


Iam a, novice in bee-keeping, having 
started last Spring with 16 colonies. 
They gave me 700 pounds of surplus, 
last season, but went into Winter quar- 
ters in bad condition. On March 15, I 
examined them, and found that 2 colo- 
nies had starved, and more were verging 
on that condition, so I began feeding 
them. I use the Simplicity hive. Can I 
use combs of last season for swarms this 
season? My bees are in the cellar. 
When would it be advisable to place 
them on the summer stands ? 

Ira J. Woop. 

Vernon Centre, N. Y., Mar. 17, 1891. 


[You can use the combs from last sea- 
son, if they are suitable for the hive. 
Take your bees from the cellar as soon 
as settled warm weather comes.—ED. | 





Feeding Necessary. 


Bees with plenty of stores are winter- 
ing in good condition; have lost 2 colo- 
nies, out of about TO, by starvation. 
Most of the bees will need a little feed- 
ing if the Spring is backward. 

T. S. HuRLEy. 

Welton, Iowa, March 19, 1891. 


Good Home Market. 


Bees were flying lively on March 15 
and 17. On March 15 the tempera- 
ture was as follows: At 6 a.m., 16° 
above zero, and 40° in the cellar. At 
noon, 42° above; afternoon, 56° above. 
Sun shone all day. March 17—6 a.m., 
28° above zero, and 40° in the cellar; 
at 12 o’clock, 56° above; at 3 o’clock, 
66° above. Sun shining all day. Bees 
were very lively, and returned to the 
hives all right. Those in the cellar I 
could see resting on the bottom-board, 
no dead bees on the floor, and the hives 
very heavy. Sold all of my honey in the 
home market, and could have sold as 
much more. The Honey Almanac is 
just the thing for the apiarist, and for 
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housekeepers. The Atlas and Dzierzon’s 
Bee-Book, are mines of knowledge to 
the bee-keeper, aid would be very cheap 
at double the price. D. D. DANTHER. 
Madison, Wis., March 20, 1891. 





Too Much Rain in North Carolina. 


Maples have been in full bloom for 
about two weeks, but in all this time 
bees have not been able to work on the 
bloom more than four days. . We have 
had rain, rain, rain. I never did see it 
rain so long and so much, and it will be 
a great injury to the honey crop, as the 
maples always give bees a good start, 
when the weather will permit them to 
work. Our next bloom will be on the 
plum and peach. We long for fair, 
warm weather. Joun D. A. FISHER. 

Faith, N. C., March 12, 1891. 





Transferring Bees. 

I have bought some bees in box hives. 
1. When should I transfer them to 
Langstroth hives—this Spring or next 
Fall ?. 2. Should I transfer the old comb 
or give them comb foundation. Please 
answer these questions in the BEE Jour- 
NAL. J. E. May. 

Sincarte, Ills., March 20, 1891. 


[Some warm day in the early Spring 
will give good opportunity for trans- 
ferring them. Save the brood, by all 
means, but give them full sheets of comb 
foundation in all the other frames.—Epb. } 





Wintering Bees. 

I think bees can be wintered on the 
summer stands, in single-walled hives, 
by having a cover of extra depth, the 
sides reaching the ground, and leaving 
a space of about one inch between the 
walls, or by packing them in chaff, in 
the following manner: Nail up a 
square box about 2 inches larger than, 
and as high as, the hive; fill in around 
the hive with chaff. When this is done, 
cover the hive with a large board, wide 
enough to turn the rain and snow, and 
you have a hive that will answer all 
purposes as well as the costly chaff hive 
does, and when Spring comes you can 
take off the top, remove the box and 
chaff, and the hive will be ready to 
handle, the same as though there had 
never been any chaff aboutit. I bought 
a colony of hybrids last June, and they 
gave me about 20 pounds of nice comb- 
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honey, in one-pound sections, and late 
last Fall I packed them in chaff, as 
above, and they are doing nicely at 
present. E. F. CLApp. 
Dolson, Ills., March 18, 1891. 





Poor Quality and Small Crop. 


I have kept bees for 16 years, and 
last year was the nearest to a failure of 
the honey crop that I ever experienced. 
I had 32 colonies, Spring count, and 
had no increase. My crop of honey was 
of a poor quality, and averaged about 10 
pounds of comb-honey to the colony. I 
have some Italians, but most of my bees 
are hybrids. The Italians are the 
gentlest, and the best honey gatherers. 
I have seen them working on red clover, 
but they will not if there is other pastur- 
age. I winter my bees on the summer 
stands the most successfully, my losses 
having been very light. I have tried 
several patterns of hives, but in my 
judgment the Langstroth is the best. 
There has been a great loss of bees in 
this locality; all swarms of last season 
are dead, as far as I have learned. 

J. M. CASHMAN. 

Hermon, Ills., March 14, 1891. 


Something Unusual. 


Bees have wintered well in this vicin- 
ity, though it is perhaps too early to say 
just how they will come out. It is very 
cold here at present, even in the middle 
of the day. The coldest weather has 
been in March, which is something very 
unusual. Amateur bee-keepers should 
‘**look sharp” that their bees do not come 
out on warm days, to alight on the snow, 
become chilled, and perish. When they 
cannot arise from the snow on account of 
cold, they should be confined to their 
hive, by throwing a few handsfui of snow 
against the entrance, till it is warm 
enough for them to fly freely. 

Busy BEE. 

Connecticut, March 17, 1891. 








Thankful for Suggestions. 


Judging from the illustration on page 
280, one might think you would have to 
stand to manipulate the Hubbard section 
press; but itis not so. I lean the press 
against something, as seen in the cut, 
with the lower end between my feet; 
thus I can sit down and work the press 
better than if standing. I have improved 
the one I use by boring a hole in each 
upper corner of the lower block that 





holds the section, to place my little 
fingers in, to help pull the press back 
when the section is finished, and at the 
same time have my thumbs, and two 
fingers of each hand, to place the section 
with. I bore the hole from the upper 
end downward, and so near the edge that 
it cuts clear out. I think friend Hub- 
bard ought to send out printed directions 
for using the press. One person wanted 
to know if it should be laid flat down to 
work it, and said he wanted the other 
kind of press. I am very thankful for 
the suggestions in regard to dampening 
sections. J shall try them all, and use 
the best. Am afraid that pouring water 


into the grooves, before the sections are 


unpacked, will dampen them too much, 

like a man here who throws the whole 

crate into a tub of water, thus making a 

bad job of it. E. C. EAGLESFIELD. 
Berlin, Wis. 


Hints to Young Apiarists. 


At this season of the year the young 
enthusiast will pine for warm sunny 
days, that his bees may be flying; if the 
mercury stays low enough to keep the 
bees at home, it will be to their advan- 
tage, until the time comes for them to 
get natural pollen. 

Success in bee-culture depends on the 
man; and energy, industry and economy 
are qualities that he must possess. The 
boy that saves his pennies to invest in a 
bee-book, and then stays at home with 
his bees rather than to sit around the 
corner-grocery, will make bee-keeping a 
success.—W. S. PouDER, in the Indiana 
Farmer. 





Convention Notices. 


@@” The 13th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at Greenville, 
Hunt Co., Texas, on April 1, 2,1891. All interested 
are invited. J.N. HONTER, Sec. 


@” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at Montrose, Pa.. on Thursday, May 7. 1891. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


¢2@ The Fourth semi-annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at 
Boonville, Mo., on Thursday and Friday, April 9, 10, 
1891. There are quite a list on programme for 
essays, including some from ladies. A cordial and 
pressing invitation is extended to all bee-keepers, 
and Lm wf wives and daughters, and any other ladies, 
to attehd the Convention. Rates have been secured 
at the two leading hotels for those in attendance. 
Come, and let us get acquainted, and have an inter- 
esting meeting. J. W. ROUSE, Sec., Mexico, Mo. 


= > Pe 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 








A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—0n 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 
10 # cent.; 8 times, 15 ® cent. ; 3 13 times, 26 
8 cent. ; 26 times, 30 ®# cent.; 52 times, 40 ® 
cent. 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ® cent.; 8 
times, 20 ® cent.; 13 times, 25 8 cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; ; 52 times, “BO ® cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 # cent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 ® cent.; 26 
times, 50 ® cent.; 52 times, 60 ® cent. 





&@™ On larger Adve. isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 


(xxx xr=z 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


SNAPS APSA ANA ISAS INF INF SF ESSENSE SEIN FINO 


Special Notices. 


(G8~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(3 Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(@~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(@8" Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) .......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(aS As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 








The Convention Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society ; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JoURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE: 
JOURNAL. 


Re. ae ae 


The “Farm Poultry’”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL with the Farm-Pouwltry at 
$1.35 per year forthetwo. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL at $1.75. 





If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying-or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asa story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 


_ > oes + 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Ber JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book- 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express, 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 


The American Bee Journal $1 00.... 


and Gleanings in 1 927 gma 7BOS.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide. =). Os 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 3 00... 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper 

The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
oe 8 Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
= nby’s New Bee-Keeping. 250... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 200... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25 
Farmer's Account Baie... Oe 
Western World Guide i 50.... 
Heddon’s book, ““Success,”’.. 1 50.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book ? = 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 2 00.... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). 200... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry a an 
The Lever (Temperance) .. 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 
Prairie Farmer............... 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden ........... 2 
Rural New Yorker 2 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


—— 





Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, **‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms before issuing their Catalogues. 


t& The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. KimMpa.t. 

Davenport, Iowa. 








t#~ I am well pleased with the Sewing | 


Machine you sent me; any person 
wanting a good Sewing Machine, one 


that is equal to the high-priced machines | 
which are sold by agents, can do no | 


better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they. see it. 
better than I expected. 
W. J. PATTERSON. 
Sullivan, Ills., Dee. 5, 1890. 





Mine is really | 


The“Glohe” Bee Veil 


Risin by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


There are five cross- 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned to studs on the 
neck-band. The bars are 
of best light spring steel. 
The neck-band is of best 
hard spring brass. The 
cover is of white bobinect 
with black face-piece to 
see through. 


It is very easily ly put together; no trouble to 
put on or take off; and folds compactly in a 
paper box 6x7 inches, by oneinchdeep The 
protection against bees is perfect—the weight 
ot the entire Veil being oaly five ounces. 


CLUBBING OFFER. 

We will send this Veil and the Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Or, we will give the Veil 
Free for three (3) New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal, with $3.00 to pay for them. 


Subscriptions to the Home Journal may be 
included in all Clubs, counting two (2) Home 
Journals as equal to one (1) Bee Journal. 


_— > - 


We send both the Home 
Journal and Bee Journal 
for one year, for $1.35. 


-—_-.-- 


Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name an1 
address printed. Sample free. 

ae 

Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


-<.-e - <- C 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 Cemts. 


es 


We Now Have a full stock of every- 
thing needed in the 
orders at a moment’s 


apiary, and can fill 
notice. Order be- 
fore the rush. 
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Mr. C. Weckesser, known as a bee- 
keeper, is now located at Niagara Falls, 
where he has purchased land and rented 
Cayuga Island, where: his business is 
carried on with renewed vigor and 
energy, says the Niagara Times. Notice 
his advertisement on page 428. 





> a a 


The New Onion Culture, is the title 
of a new pamphlet by T. Greiner, of 
La Salle, N. Y. It is a ‘‘ story for young 
and old,” which tells how. to grow 2,000 
bushels of fine bulbs on one acre, and 
fully explains the new system. It con- 
tains 64 pages, and is nicely printed and 
illustrated. 


2e- ooo CU Ct—SS 


Welcome.—Please permit me to ex- 
tend my endorsement of the ‘‘Illustrated 
Home Journal,” and may prosperity 
crown your efforts. It is a welcome peri- 
odical in my household, and its contents 
are devoured with much pleasure. 

Chicago, Ills. M. H. MANDELBAUM. 





+ <—m ++ oe 


Do You Want a Tested Italian Queen 
free of cost? Jacob T. Timpe offers one 
of his five-banded Golden Italians asa 
present for the first order for his Pota- 
toes, from any State. This is a rare 
opportunity to obtain a valuable Queen. 
See our advertising columns. 





—.,> -- <> -oe oo --— 


Back Numbers.—We want Vol. 2 of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Also No. 
52 for Dec. 28, 1881; and No. 21 for 
May 21, 1884. 

Any one having these for sale will 
oblige by sending a postal card to this 
office, stating price; andif not already 
supplied, we will negotiate for them. 





> —->-- .——___~_— 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey. and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, March 21.—Co 21.—Comb-honey is quoted 
at 14@15c; “demand light. Extracted, 7@8c. 
Beeswax in fair gomen 28@29c. 

MH. HUN’, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, March 21.—Market is bare of 
comb-honey. e quote: Extracted, buck- 
wheat, 7@7%c; California, in good demand, at 
6%@7Ke, and _ a ens Southern, 
none in market. 

HILDR ern B BROS. é SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, March 21.—Market 7 
ues about the fame’ stocks becoming light; 
no receipts. uote: White 1-lb. com 
16@18e; ark 12014¢: California white, 2 ‘i. 
4@15c; extr swax, 22@25« 

; CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sits. 


CINCINNATI, March 23.—Demand good for 
extracted-honey, at 6@8c; comb-honey in fair 
demand at 15@17c for choice, in a jobbing 
way. Beeswax is in fw. demand at 24@26c., 
for good to choice yello 

Cc. F. MUTH & SON, 


Corner Freeman & Central ‘Aves. 


CHICAGO, Mar. 23.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 17c; 
white, 16c; white, 2-lb. sections, 14c; +o 
wheat, 1-lb. sections, 12¢c; extracted, 7@8c. 
Beeswax, 28ce. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Mar. 21 =-Fane, white 1-lb. 
comb, 18c; fair to good, 17c; d 1-lb., 14@ 
15¢; 2-lb. +R comb, 15@16¢; 2b. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, March 23.—There is the usual 
Spring demand for honey, and best white con- 
tinues to bring 17@18c; honey that is off in 
color and condition sells for @3c less; very 
little call for dark comb. Extracted, is selling 
at 7@8c, in cans or barrels. Beeswax, 27@28c. 
Now is the time to get all comb-honey on the 
market, as aster this month hardly any is sold. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water 8t. 


BOSTON, Mar. 21.—Honey is in fair demand; 
su upply short. White 1-lb. comb is very scarce 
wanted, at 19@20c; fair to good, 18@19c; 
2-lb. sections, 16@17c. Extracted, 8@9c. No 
beeswax on hand. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 21.—Honey market 
is slow, with small stocks of comb. e quote: 
White comb at 15@16c; mixed, 13@14c; dark, 
12@13c. Extracted, light, slow at 7@8c; dark, 
firm at 6c. peewwaa 6@30c 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 
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We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the L[llustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 





The Convention Hand-Book is re- 
ceived, and I am well pleased with it. 
Every bee-keeper should have a copy. 

CHARLES WHITE. 

Farmers’ Valley, Nebr., Mar. 3, 1891. 
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‘Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 











ANTED—Your wax to work up at lowest 
nviog rices. Please write at once to 
J.V.CALD ELL. Cambridge, Ills. 13Atf 





ILL EXCHANGE Foundation for Wax or 

cash; willalso make wax into foundation 
when sent to me, at the lowest price in the 
world. Send for samples and prices to JACOB 
WALLERSKEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 13A4t 


ANTED—A man or woman who under- 
stands bee-keeping, to assist in my apiary. 
~- a replying, state experience and wages de- 
f a man, be must have experience. J. 

B SUMMERS, Berthoud, Larimer Co., Colo. 


R SALE—Pure, home-made Blackbe 

Wine, se table or medicinal use. Warran 

6 see . E. PARCHER, Wausau, Wis. 
t 


ANTED—To exchange 1-lb. thin Vander- 

vort f'd’n rig ef of wax. Samples and tes- 

—— free. W. DAYTON, Clinton, Wis. 
t 














ANTED—A 
PARCHE 


ood farmer. 
Wausau, Wis. 


Write to R. ~ 
11A2 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES ! 


Ww. are prepared to furnish to Bee-Keepers 
all kinds of Supplies promptly, and at 
lowest rates. "Oarres pondence solicited and 
estimates gladly furnished. Our goods are all 
made of the best material and are FIRST-CLASS 
in every respect. Catalogues and Price-Lists 
free. ference—First Nat’l Bank, — place. 
Address, W™. McCUNE & 
43Dly STERLING, “TLL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
tered in cellar, in good 


For Sale! § condition. Sale to take 


rr April 1st to 15th. Write for particulars. 
2A3t A. J. ACKER, Martiney, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





125 colonies of Bees, win- 














BARGAINS For 1891. BARGAINS | 


Send for Illustrated | Price-List of Dovetailed 
and other style perven, Snow-white Sections, | 

| Golden-colored Italian Bees and Queens, and | | 

everything needed in an apiary. 


JOHN NEBEL & —. | 
HIGH HILL, MISSOURI. 














7Dtf 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


4 Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Queens Mailed Now Italians only. Tested, $2. 
Untested, $1; 3,82.75. Make money orders pa ay- 
able at Clifton. Send for price-list. COLWIC 
& COLWICK, Norse, Bosque Co., Tex. 13Atf 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 








ANTED—To sell or exchan 
7x10 Printing Presses, wit pe, etc. 
Would sell cheap, or exchange at a bargain, 
to make room for larger presses. We furnish 
all kinds of Rubber Printing Stamps. Cata- 
logue free. THE MODEL AMP WORKS, 
Shenandoah, lowa. 12A2t 


, two new 








Advertisements. 





DO YOU WANT TO KNOW 


How to hive bees without climbing trees—to 
control the swarming fever—to handle your 
bees to secure the most honey—also, where to 
t the best and cheapest Hives, Supers, Comb 
oundation, Honey Boxes, Bees, ucens, or 
ym hee Kg the bee-keeper n If so, ad- 
— M. W. CARY, Colerain, Mass. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


RIPEN YOUR HONEY 


By my method. You will get one-third more 
honey, with less labor, and of a peer quality 
- than that left on the ~~ = ripened 77> 
“Your Fy is su You will reap profit 
by. following it.’’ —~y A. J. CooK. 


There is no question — yo ie being 
the correct one to ripen honey. mud. M 
LITTLE 


Send 10-cents (silver Ratings sy for nomke 


13Alt Pm Towa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











From receipt of order (cash with 
Two Weeks the order) Cary, Langstroth or 
Standard Langstroth Frame ives, Automatic 
Foundation-holding frames, in the flat, $1.00; 
nailed and painted, $1.50. Best work and 
material. Any hive to order at low prices. 
bet 2-4 7 E. A. BALDWLN, West Upton, Mass. 

t 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


The Greatest Invention of the Age! 


Bees Made to Hive Themselves 
When they Swarm. 


Pastioulars free. H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
9Déet 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


And Sections are my 
} sialties. No.1 V-groove 
tions at per thousand. Special 
prices to deinen, Send for free rice- 
list of every vpios needed in the Apiary. 
1Dtf HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











WE TOLD You so! 


N°: those Tested Queens = our 5-banded 
stock are all engaged. ut you can have 
warranted Queens in May for $1.25 each, 6 for 
86.00; after June 1, $1.00, 6 for $5.00. But 
you had better have your order booked now, 
and pay when.Queens are ready; 300 Queens 
now booked. BEES OR COMBS WANTED IN 
EXCHANGE. No foul-brood. Our bees took Ist 
Premium at Illinois State Fair in 1890. Satis- 
faction uqreaeee Good reference given. 
TREGO, Swedona, Mercer Co., Ills. 
‘1D26t— 


Mention th: American Bee Journal. 
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Rural Life! 


100 Pages—Price, 25 Cents. 


JARELY is such a collection of valuable 
ideas embodied ‘te a pamphlet like this. 
Its scope is as broad as its title, and the matter 
is presented in a concise, “ boiled-down”’ 
manner, giving experience of many in few 
words. Among the subjects treated are these: 
Economy; Prosperity and Adversity; Charac- 
ter; Health; Remedies; Mistakes of Life; Is 
Life worth Living; Domestic and Household 
Affairs; Planting and Culture of Vegetables: 
Plantin culture, trimming and training 
Vines, rees and Plants; Bees, Poultry, Live- 
Stock, Farm Topics, Pithy Paragraphs, etc. It 
is neatly bound in paper covers, and bus a 
comprehensive index. 


FREE AS A PREMIUM thts Boo. 86° say 


pores sending us one new subscriber for the 
EE JOURNAL, or the HOME JOURNAL, 
with the subscription price for a year. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


GOLDEN 
CARNIOLAN 
QUEEN BEES, 
BEE HIVES,ETC. 


LARGEST CATALOGUE PUBLISHED. 
Send stamp to pay postage It contains infor- 
mation for Leg Sea ueen circular 
free. Send 10c for “ Pratt's ; Method of Nuclei Man- 
agement.”’ Ez. L. T 

reese aa FARM. Beverly, Mass. 
t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Standard Goods. Best 
! shipping point. Reason- 
able prices. Thirty-page 


Catalo ogue free. W ALTER 
8. —— 175 E.Walnut St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
12A13t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Always Profitable by the Double 
Hive, Non-Swarming System. 
Simple, Practical. Full descrip- 
tion, peep aid, 25 cents. 


8A9t GEO. A. STOCK WELL. Providence, R.1. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 25 cents 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv- 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER. 


Ts PUBLISHED every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
annum, It contains the very best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
—- by John Huckie, King’s "Langley, 
ierts, England. 























PERFORATED ZINC! 


E HAVE the best machinery in the world 
for making Perforated Zinc. Sheets, 
24x44 inches or less. Alternate or opposite 
round-end rforations in many styles of 
spacing. ole manufacturer of two-rowed 
Zine. All of our Zine is smooth on both sides, 
and reliably —~ —~eeeag y Send stamp 
for samples and prices. ress, 


Dr.G.L.TINKER, NEw ‘coynelbry Oo. 
45Atf 













Send now ‘and learn how the busi- 
ness started when “a boy on a farm,” 
and by bat Mon, 8 the seeds you may 
know wh usiness rapidly grew. 
aa A Am each of our select strain of 
Early Jer. Wakefield cabbage, White 
Wonder bean,and Netted Giant m. 
melon, Illustrated Catal ~~. and anice 
calender with ae the Falls, 
a “y for 10 cents, Send now. 


CRISTIAN WEORESSER, iapara Pally, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 












Thousands of customers in every State will testify to the 
quality of VICK’S SEEDS. Don’t be annoyed with inferior 
goods. Vick’s Floral Guide, the best issue ever print- 
ed, contains 100 large | pages, colored plates, Grand Novel- 
ties, worthy of cul tion. Send 10 cents for copy, deduct 
this amount —* first order and it costs nothing. Cash 
prizes $1000 an 


JAMES VIOK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





1891. IF YOU WANT 1891. 


BEE -SUPPLIES. 


Send for my Illustrated Price-List. Quinby 
Smokers a specialty; all sizes kept in stock; 
also all kinds of Foundation. Dealers should 
send for wholesale list of Smokers. 
W. E. CLARK, 
8A24t ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


Mextion the American Bee Journal. 


A PAYING GROP! 


Grow popping corn. We bought 50 car-loads 
last season, » Raying 24 to 3% cents per pound, 
in the ear. e will want 100 car-loads next 





season. Write L a —, — you as to 
best yielding variety to plant an 

SP RONEN SES AR. WRIGHT, 
13 A6t 326 me % 4 yt is N. Y. 
 Reference—Albany County Bank. 
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